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Plans  for  the  Future  of  Chicago  High-School 

Libraries* 


[BRIEFLY  outlined,  the  plans  for  the  future  as  contained  in 
1JJJ  the  “Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee 
Appointed  by  the  Teacher- Librarians  in  the  High  Schools  of 
Chicago”,  include: — 

1.  Recognition  of  the  time  required  for  library  work: 
no  librarian  to  have  more  than  three  classes ; i.  e.,  hours  in 
the  library  to  count  as  classes,  just  as  hours  in  charge  of  a large 
study  hall  do  now. 

2.  The  organization  in  all  the  high  schools  of  classes  in 
Library  Economics. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library.  (See  Course  of 
Study  and  Recommendations  sent  out  to  each  school.) 

4.  Time  and  materials  for  preparing  the  subject  bibli- 
ographies required  by  teachers,  and  subject  and  contents  cards 
for  the  catalogue  that  teachers  and  pupils  may  know  what  the 
books  now  in  the  library  contain. 

5.  Up-to-date  books  and  magazines  that  the  history,  the 
English,  the  public  speaking,  and  other  similar  departments 
may  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 

6.  A fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
library,  which  will  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  sales  of 
books  suitable  for  his  people.  If  the  librarian  is  “fit”  for  his 
place,  he  should  be  a judge  in  these  matters. 

What  has  been  said  relative  to  conditions  actually  existing 
in  our  own  schools  and  the  effective  use  of  the  library  in  other 
schools,  puts  us  in  a better  position  to  judge  the  value  of  these 
plans.  In  the  article  entitled  “The  Growth  of  the  High-School 
Libraries  in  Chicago”,  the  history  of  the  movement  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  school  libraries  was  given  in  detail. 

That  the  efforts  of  the  committee  of  the  English  Section 
have  not  been  altogether  in  vain,  is  shown  by  several  distinct 

* The  third  of  three  papers  read  before  the  English  Section  of 
the  Chicago  High  and  Normal  School  Association,  May  11,  1912. 


steps  in  advance  that  have  been  made  during  the  last  five  years. 

We  may  summarize : — 

1.  All  high-school  buildings  have  been  provided  with 
rooms  more  or  less  commodious  for  the  library. 

2.  The  Board  furnishes  money  for  “educational  material 
for  courses  other  than  science  courses”. 

3.  The  Board  has  printed  a prescribed  “Supplementary 
List  of  Books  for  High  Schools”,  from  which  titles  may  be 
selected  that  may  be  purchased  with  the  Board  money  set  aside 
for  books.  There  is  also  a supplementary  list  for  the  lower 
grades,  from  which  books  suitable  for  high-school  use  may  be 
and  have  been  selected.  The  high-school  list  has  recently  been 
revised  or  rather  lengthened,  and  titles  of  books  for  circula- 
tion added.  A typewritten  copy  of  this  may  be  borrowed  of 
the  librarian  of  the  Tuley  High  School. 

4.  A course  in  Library  Training  has  been  provided  for 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  This  makes  it  possible  to  have 
student  help  in  the  library,  and  to  let  the  work  done  there  count 
as  a credit  toward  graduation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides 
another  vocational  course  which  is  also  cultural.  The  import- 
ance of  this  course  in  the  conduct  of  the  library  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

Several  times  during  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  said  to 
me,  “Nothing  can  be  done  until  there  is  a demand  for  the  libra- 
ry and  for  these  courses.”  How  many  teachers  are  working 
together  for  the  greater  usefulness  of  the  library — the  books 
actually  in  the  school  to-day?  The  librarian,  so-called,  in 
your  school,  however  conscientious,  cannot  do  this  alone.  The 
spirit  is  willing,  but  the  votes  are  not  there. 

Our  science  laboratories  are  filled  with  the  most  up-to-date 
appliances;  our  manual-training  rooms,  our  domestic-science 
rooms,  our  gymnasiums,  our  art  rooms,  our  music  rooms — all 
are  carefully  planned  for,  and  the  necessary  equipment  pro- 
vided ; why  not  the  library  ? ALL  departments  of  the  school 
must  use  BOOKS. 

The  library  has  no  real  reason  for  its  existence  if  it  is  not 
a working  laboratory  for  all  departments  of  the  school.  And 
as  a laboratory  it  has  a three-fold  use,  or  does  its  work  along 
three  distinct  lines  : — 
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1.  The  circulation  of  books  provides  for  the  “home  read- 
ing” and  such  other  cultural  reading  as  the  various  teachers 
may  assign,  and  this  should  not  be  limited  to  the  English  and 
history  departments.  Doubtless  others  have  found,  as  I have, 
that  it  is  useful  in  the  foreign  languages.  (A  boy  who  was 
<!oing  just  fair  work  in  Spanish  was  suddenly  aroused  to 
thoroughly  good  work  by  reading  an  article  in  Spanish  on  the 
railroads  in  South  America.)  The  large  school  libraries  that 
I visited  last  summer  have  their  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
•section — magazines  as  well  as  books. 

2.  The  reference  books  provide  help  for  all  classes,  and 
should  become  of  increasing  value. 

The  general  reading  matter  provides  information 
along  lines  of  native  interest,  and  should  include  not  only  such 
books  of  fiction  as  form  a link  between  the  mediocre  and  the 
classical,  but  magazines,  especially  magazines;  up-to-date,  cur- 
rent magazines,  magazines  for  science,  domestic  art,  fine  arts, 
music,  agriculture,  forestry,  college  periodicals  of  the  better 
sort — all  have  their  place  and  value  in  the  well-equipped  labor- 
atory library  or  library  laboratory. 

We  lament  the  lack  of  interest  that  our  pupils  take  in  our 
efforts  to  make  their  education  result  in  real,  practical  good. 
We  lament  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  reading  of  good  books. 
We  lament  that  when  they  draw  books  from  the  Public  Libra- 
ry, they  do  not  choose  wisely;  that  they  say,  “I  never  again 
want  to  see  the  name  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser  or  Burke,”  or 
whatever  author  it  may  be  that  they  have  had  more  than  their 
fill  of  in  the  high  school,  under  the  name  of  “classics”;  yet 
we  make  no  insistent  demand  that  there  shall  be  placed  before 
them  or  within  their  reach  the  really  good  books  in  science,  art, 
agriculture,  current  history,  politics,  or  whatever  their  interest 
may  be,  except  in  the  classrooms  where  these  subjects  may  be 
% taught — leaving  them  to  spend  their  leisure  time — the  few  min- 

utes that  come  now  and  again  even  to  the  most  busy  student — 
reading  the  things  that  they  pick  up  among  themselves,  at  the 
i rental  library,  or  in  the  many  ways  that  our  modern  youth  has 

discovered  for  himself. 

1.  Ancient  literature  and  history  has  its  place;  early 
English  literature  has  its  place  in  the  course  of  study;  but  to 
the  average  bey  and  girl  in  our  schools,  is  not  such  information 
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as  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  their  own  times  and  literature;, 
and  leave  them  with  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  world! 
about  them  in  this  twentieth  century  in  which  their  lives  must 
be  lived,  of  more  importance  ? 

2.  For  such  a task  as  this  nothing  will  take  the  place  of 
the  well-equipped  reference  room  of  the  school  library.  For 
just  such  a purpose  as  this,  many  high  schools  in  other  cities 
have  a long,  list  of  current  periodicals  which  are  regularly  re- 
ceived and  filed  in  their  reading  rooms.  Our  Normal  College,, 
with  its  five  hundred  forty-six  students,  has  its  magazine  list 
for  the  use  of  both  teachers  and  students.  In  no  other  large  and 
up-to-date  city  are  so  few  magazines  received  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  high-school  pupils.  For  the  same  reason  more 
should  be  done  with  government  publications  in  our  schools;: 
here  is  the  best,  most  scientific,  and  most  recent  information 
on  all  important  matters  of  general  and  special  interest,  and 
yet  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  go  out  of  high  school  know- 
ing nothing  of  this  vast  collection  of  information  so  easily  ob- 
tainable. 

3.  These  statements  furnish  the  reason  for  asking  that 
the  librarian  and  the  teachers,  with  the  approval  of  the  prin- 
cipal, be  empowered  to  select  books  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  school.  A fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  library,  will  help  materially  in  securing  such 
books.  It  really  makes  the  soul  of  the  thrifty  one  sick  to  see 
at  a second-hand  sale  or  at  sales  clearing  ofif  the  surplus  stock, 
the  very  titles  needed  in  the  library  and  yet  be  unable  to  touch 
one  of  them.  This  is  said  with  the  full  realization  that  the 
cheapest  books,  so-called,  are  not  always  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  We  have  books,  new  ones  on  our  shelves,  that  have  not 
paid  their  keep;  after  circulating  once  or  twice — often  only 
once — they  are  unfit  for  further  use.  The  librarian  and  the 
teacher  who  ask  for  the  book,  should  decide  the  edition  that  is 
wanted.  It  has  happened  that  the  librarian  has  ordered  a cer- 
tain edition  for  a purpose,  only  to  have  sent  to  her  another 
edition  for  which  she  had  absolutely  no  use,  and  that  can  only 
be  lumber  on  her  shelves. 

4.  There  should  also  be  provided  a way  to  dispose  of 
such  books  as  are  no  longer  of  value  to  the  school.  These 
might  be  exchanged  for  other  editions  or  titles,  or  even  sold  to 


Z3i  second-hand  dealer,  and  other  'books  or  equipment  purchased 
with  the  small  fund  thus  obtained. 

Mr.  Tanner  has  said  that  the  Public  Library  caters  to 
children  and  to  adults.;  why  should  it  not?  There  is  a distinct: 
note  in  children’s  literature ; it  is  easy  to  get  at  what  they  like 
and  want,  for  they  are  satisfied  with  those  things  which  have 
been  the  property  of  man  from  the  beginning  of  time;  they 
must  first  get  their  notions  of  the  simple  group-activities  of 
mankind  before  they  are  ready  to  appreciate  the  present-day 
activities.  Yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  were  to  talk  with 
some  of  these  children,  you  would  find  that  they  are  interested 
in  the  machines  and  mechanisms  of  our  present-day  life  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  of  their  elders;  i,  e.,  if  the  father  is 
mechanically  inclined,  the  child’s  interest  is  more  largely  in 
the  new  kinds  of  machines  and  in  the  things  that  he  has  seen 
his  parent  do. 

For  the  adult  the  Public  Library  must  supply  the  things 
that  will  keep  him  up-to-date  in  his  profession  or  trade.  For 
the  child  it  is  different ; when  he  has  reached  high-school  age, 
he  begins  the  study  of  those  subjects  that  are  to  fit  him  to  take 
his  place  in  this  active,  work-a-day  world.  He  has  passed  be- 
yond the  era  of  the  “children  story  hour”,  and,  if  he  has  had 
its  privileges,  has  learned  much  of  the  earlier  history  of  his 
kind  by  means  of  it.  He  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  more  strictly 
technical  literature  of  the  shop ; in  other  words,  to  use  a much 
worn  term,  he  is  at  the  adolescent  period,  when  he  needs  spe- 
cial material  to  feed  upon.  Would  you  keep  his  interest 
healthy,  his  ideals  high,  his  soul  pure,  you  must  give  his  mind 
that  which  it  craves  and  that  which  is  adapted  to  its  state  of 
advancement;  this  is  one  of  our  reasons  for  wanting  many 
copies  of  “Hugh  Wynne”,  “Men  of  Iron”,  “Ivanhoe”,  and 
similar  books  on  our  shelves;  the  teacher  that  has  studied  his 
class  will  soon  find  what  each  one  most  needs.  The  question 
in  every  school  is  how  to  get  copies  enough.  Let  the  Public 
Library  supply  what  it  can  use  in  its  general  circulation ; then 
let  the  school  library  have  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

Stepping  aside  from  the  consideration  of  literature,  there 
are  also  the  books  for  the  history  and  the  science  classes  to  be 
thought  of.  Here  again,  why  should  the  individual  teacher 
buy  what  are  needed  for  his  classes  any  more  than  the  teacher 
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c£  science  should  buy  the  equipment  for  the  laboratories  ? We 
insist,  insist , that  books  are  “equipment”  as  essential  as  the 
cooking  utensils  in  the  domestic-science  rooms.  We  have  a 
feeling,  peculiar  perhaps,  that  each  department  of  human 
knowledge  taught  in  our  high  schools  is  not  in  some  way  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  others;  hence  the  system  of  departmental 
libraries  is  not  the  best.  Those  of  us  who  have  taught  English 
know  that  at  times  we  must  send  our  pupils  to  the  histories  to 
look  up  the  information  necessary  to  understand  their  litera- 
ture ; the  art  teacher  must  have  the  history  of  art ; the  history 
teacher,  some  account  of  the  literature  and  the  art  and  the 
science  of  the  nation  studied ; the  science  teacher  desires  his 
pupils  to  know  the  history  of  the  great  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  science,  and  something  of  the  biography  of  the  world’s- 
greatest  scientists.  Now  all  these  things  are  a part  and  par- 
cel of  the  literature  of  the  world,  so  the  English  teacher,  to  go 
back  to  where  we  started,  should,  in  fact  must  have  access  to 
all  these  sources  to  accomplish  his  task.  If  we  step  aside  to  the 
classes  of  the  teacher  of  public  speaking  and  to  the  debate  work 
in  our  schools,  we  shall  find  another  reason  for  our  plan  of  hav- 
ing all  books  at  least  thoroughly  catalogued  in  the  general 
library. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Tanner  also  show  that  even 
where  our  libraries  are  most  used,  much  that  is  contained  in 
the  books  is  not  accessible  to  the  pupils  or  the  teachers.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find  if  you  stop  to  consider  that  there  is 
no  center  through  which  to  work.  Each  teacher  makes  his 
own  list  of  references  for  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  library  or 
in  his  department  so  far  as  he  has  time.  Some  other  teacher 
wishes  to  use  these  references  for  his  work ; they  are  not  in  the 
catalogue  as  subject  analytics,  nor  are  they  anywhere  as  a bibli- 
ography or  bulletin.  So  he,  too,  must  spend  his  time  to  do  the 
work  already  done.  There  may  be  in  any  school,  four  or  five 
teachers  doing  substantially  the  same  work  and  using  the  same 
books  upon  occasion.  Why,  then,  not  have  the  work  so  organ- 
ized that  when  once  a subject  has  been  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  looked  up — or  even  a short  story — the  neces- 
sary information  could  be  given  to  the  librarian,  who  with  a 
machine  and  a typist  at  his  command  could  have  this  put  into 
shape  for  the  catalogue?  If  the  number  of  the  chapter  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book  is  placed 
on  the  card,  these  references  could  be  used  for  books  borrowed 
from  the  Public  Library,  even  though  the  editions  were  dif- 
ferent. 

It  is  true  that  the  high-school  subjects  are  becoming  more 
and  more  highly  specialized;  that  the  introduction  and  notes 
to  English  Classics  contain  much  material  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  text.  One  teacher  spent  hours  looking  for  a map  of 
London  in  Addison’s  day,  and  had  it  reproduced  on  the  blaek- 
f board,  not  knowing  that  there  were  some  eight  or  ten  copies 

of  an  edition  of  the  essays  on  the  library  shelves  containing 
that  particular  map.  The  Appleton  edition  of  “Ivanhoe”  con- 
tains a copy  of  a map  of  “Ivanhoe  Land”,  which  was  first 
published  in  the  1850’s  in  England.  There  were  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  book  containing  the  original, 
and  these  were  published  by  subscription.  The  public  libraries 
of  New  York  and  Boston  possessed  copies,  but  none  was  avail- 
able in  Chicago. 

Think  how  much  time  would  be  saved  to  every  teacher  were 
material  such  as  this  indexed  in  the  card  catalogue,  and  were 
this  done  in  all  our  schools  where  even  two  teachers  have  the 
same  subject!  And  that  is  not  all,  there  would  be  a material 
saving  for  the  one  teacher  of  a subject;  for  after  once  being 
filed,  the  subject  bibliography  becomes  a permanent  institution. 
When  new  matter  is  obtained,  it  is  easily  added  to  the  card 
already  in  the  catalogue,  if  that  topic  appears,  or  a new  set  of 
cards  is  easily  inserted  for  a whole  new  topic.  Is  not  this  in 
harmony  with  present-day  systems  of  business,  and  would  you 
not  like  to  be  saved  at  least  part  of  the  original  work  and  all 
the  subsequent  annoyance  of  having  the  care  of  this  material  ? 
And  where  does  it  belong  if  not  in  the  library,  where  it  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  pupil  who  wishes  to  use  it  during  his  study 
k hours  and  where  the  books  are? 

This  takes  time,  yours  and  the  librarian’s,  but  why  should 
this  not  be  done  once,  and  once  only?  Perhaps  you  may  ask, 
} “Cannot  the  pupils  in  the  library  class  do  this?”  I answer, 

“Yes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  librarian.  But  the  correc- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  proof-reading  of  this  work,  is  as  hard  and  in 
some  cases  more  exacting  than  the  correction  of  English  com- 
positions or  of  science  papers.  Pupils  may  be  set  the  task  of 
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preparing  the  topics  in  the  first  place  for  some  books ; then  the 
librarian  must  read  first  the  hand-written  list,  and  second  the 
typewritten  card;  for  the  first  he  must  have  the  book,  and 
he  cannot  take  the  library  home.” 

Until  there  are  “analytics”  of  this  sort  made  for  the  books 
in  your  library,  you  do  not  know  what  is  there;  and  if  you  do 
not  know,  how  are  the  pupils  to  use  it  ? 

.How  many  pupils  use  the  library,  and  will  they  use  it,  if  it 
is  opened?  The  best  way  to  answer  this  is  to  say  that  where 
they  have  a chance  to  do  so,  they  do  use  it.  Miss  Morgan  of  Los 
Angeles,  says  that  their  circulation  averages  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  per  day  for  the  school  year;  last  June  it  ran  over 
two  hundred.  This  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  use  of 
the  reference  books  or  the  fact  that  their  library  is  opened  at 
eight,  school  beginning  at  nine,  and  that  by  eight-thirty  the  ref- 
erence room,  seating  one  hundred,  is  full  of  students.  Their 
enrollment  last  year  was  two  thousand. 

We  find  our  reference  room,  small  as  it  is,  much  used  in 
the  morning  before  school,  and  often  during  the  noon  recess. 
As  a rule  pupils  not  actually  using  the  reference  books  do  not 
stay  in  the  room;  the  groups  at  the  tables  are  constantly 
changing.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  average,  as  we  keep  no 
record  of  the  attendance;  but  it  certainly  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pupils  use  the  room 
each  day.  By  actual  count,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred pupils  receive  attention  at  the  exchange  desk  each  day. 
This  means  that  on  an  average  a number  equal  to  one-third 
our  enrollment  use  the  reference  room  every  week,  and  that 
from  one-half  to  one  and  one-fifth  of  the  number  use  the 
library. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  teach  the  use  of  the  library  to 
all  the  pupils  in  the  school;  as  Miss  Ryan  has  told  you,  it  is 
done  generally  in  other  cities ; the  instruction  can  be  graded, 
beginning  with  the  use  of  the  most  obvious  parts  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

This  year  an  excellent  little  manual  by  Mr.  Ward,  director 
of  High  School  Libraries  of  Cleveland,  has  been  published, 
which  can  easily  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  a small  library. 
Another  one  is  issued  by  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Library. 
These  books  give  the  definite  facts  needed  to  present  the  in- 


struction  as  well  as  lists  of  questions  that  may  be  set  for  prob- 
lems. The  papers  prepared  by  the  pupils  are  corrected  or 
checked  up  by  the  teacher  of  the  English  class,  and  count  in 
the  place  of  the  one  theme  or  weekly  written  exercise.  Ab- 
sence from  the  class  at  the  time  the  talk  is  given,  causes  a low- 
ering of  the  grade  in  the  subject. 

, Such  training  as  this  would  bring  about  a much  greater 

use  of  the  library,  and  more  than  that,  would  give  to  the  pupils 
a knowledge  of  books  that  would  always  be  of  service  to  them 
f wherever  they  might  go,  or  whatever  they  might  do.  With 

books  of  all  kinds  everywhere ; with  magazines,  technical,  vo- 
cational, literary ; and  with  the  fact  becoming  every  day  more 
apparent  that  he  who  would  earn  a fair  living  for  himself  and 
his,  must  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  that  come  so  rapidly 
in  these  days,  must  know  the  newest  things  in  his  trade,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  to  keep  any  kind  of  position — what  better 
thing  can  be  done  for  our  youth  than  to  give  them  this  kind  of 
knowledge?  Will  you  help  to  do  it?  Help  us  to  get  time  to 
do  the  things  that  will  help  you  in  your  teaching;  create  the 
demand  for  this  in  your  own  school ; call  it  the  equipment  that 
is  needed  for  your  work;  talk  of  it  as  the  training  that  is 
needed  for  the  education  in  morals  of  these  young  people,  for 
their  education  in  the  social  needs  of  the  hour,  for  their  train- 
ing in  social  service  to  their  generation.  Speak  of  and  use  the 
library  as  the  laboratory  for  the  whole  school. 

A copy  of  the  “Report  and  Recommendations”  of  the 
teacher-librarians  accompanied  the  course  of  study  in  Library 
Economics  given  to  our  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Young,  last 
December. 

You  know,  no  doubt,  that  to  your  school  was  sent  an  out- 
line of  the  course  in  Library  Economics.  It  was  accompan- 
ied by  recommendations  looking  toward  increasing  the  efficien- 
* cy  of  the  library.  This  increase  in  efficiency  would  materially 

decrease  the  work  of  every  teacher  in  your  school  that  has  oc- 
casion to  use  the  reference  books  in  his  work,  or  any  books 
J other  than  the  mere  text.  That  this  efficiency  is  wholly  im- 

possible under  conditions  that  now  obtain  has  been  shown; 
that  this  efficiency  has  been  obtained  in  other  cities  by  plans 
similar  to  those  outlined  by  the  Libraries  Committee,  has  also 
been  shown;  that  it  will  not  materially  increase  the  cost  of 
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running  the  library  until  use  has  made  such  an  increase  justi- 
fiable, is  also  evident. 

What  more  is  needed?  Your  hearty  support  in  securing, 
at  least  in  most  schools,  more  commodious  quarters  for  the 
library ; more  light,  more  convenient  tables,  a place  where  the 
mechanical  work  connected  with  preparation  of  the  books  for 
the  shelves  and  the  keeping  of  them  in  repair,  can  be  done ; the 
tools  needed  for  the  work,  such  as  cards,  cases,  temporary 
binders,  a typewriting  machine,  and  above  all  the  time  needed 
by  the  teacher-librarian  to  do  or  to  superintend  the  doing  of 
the  numerous  things  to  keep  the  books  in  condition  for  use  and 
the  cards  made  that  should  be  in  the  cabinets  to  help  you  do 
your  work. 

We  have  said  and  done  nearly  all  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do  as  librarians.  You  must  create  the  demand  for  the  li- 
brary; no,  the  demand  is  already  in  existence — you  want  and 
need  the  books.  Send  your  pupils  to  use  the  library.  Ask 
continually  for  the  books  that  you  need  in  your  classroom 
work;  ask  not  the  librarian  only — if  he  repeats  your  request, 
he  is  “pushing  his  department” — for  what  you  want.  Ask  why 
this  material  is  not  in  the  library,  and  keep  on  asking.  En- 
dorse what  the  librarians  are  trying  to  do  to  help  in  this  mat- 
ter. Endorse  on  every  possible  occasion  the  action  of  the 
Libraries  Committee,  and  do  not  forget  to  make  demands  on 
the  library  in  such  a way  that  it  may  be  shown  that  all  the 
library  can  do  under  the  present  conditions  will  not  enable  it 
to  help  you  as  it  ought. 

The  high  school  cannot  do  all  that  it  should  do  in  the 
training  of  the  young  people  for  citizenship  and  its  duties  until 
instruction  in  the  use  of  books  is  given  to  all  pupils  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  course.  The  optional  course  in  library 
training  now  offered  in  the  last  two  years,  will  provide  further 
guidance  and  an  opportunity  to  test  their  desire  and  fitness 
for  librarianship  as  a vocation.* 

Englewood  High  School.  Carrie  E.  Tucker  Dracass. 

Chairman  Libraries  Committee  Chicago  High  School  Teachers  Club. 
Chairman  Library  Section  Chicago  High  and  Normal  School  Association. 

* The  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Course  of  Study,  with  some  additional  information  that  has  been  asked 
for,  will  appear  in  the  June  Bi-Monthly.  (Editor.) 
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